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EARLY ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 



conceived in a purely ornamental style without 
consideration of the structural conditions of the 
room. 

No. 2 is a filling based on Honesty. The 
treatment is light and delicate both in colour 
and design, and makes the paper particularly 
suitable for the walls of a stair-case. Here, too, 
the horizontal band steadies the design and 
counteracts the vertical treatment. The colour 
scheme is one of grey-blues and green with 
white outline. 

No. 3 represents a filling based on the Dandelion. 
A feature is made in this design of the so-called 
clocks, which, by their roundness, form a 
pleasant contrast to the sharply serrated leaves 
and, at the same time, prevent the design from 
being too restless. Grey-greens and cream are 
the dominant colour nQtes. 

No. 4 is a filling of conventional trees, stand- 
ing on the banks of a stream. Water lilies are 
introduced between the curves representing the 
water-lines of a stream. The free curved lines 
of this stream are again to act as contrast to the 
stiff and conventionally treated trees. The colour 
scheme is in this case one of rich blues, greys 
and orange. 



handiwork at every house she occupied during 
her early life. On her accession to the throne 
Elizabeth appears to have developed a gorgeous 
taste in dress. Her gowns, distended over 
enormous hoops, were masses of rich em- 
broidery. Symbolical figures, serpents, crowns, 
fruits and flowers crowded thickly upon each 
other, and real gold and precious stones were 
used to enrich and embellish the silken em- 
broidery. 

Mary Queen of Scots is also said to have 
been a skilful embroideress, and some of the 
specimens of work attributed to her are of real 
merit. Not so a fragment preserved in Lord 
Leycester's Hospital at Warwick, and said to be 
the work of Amy Robsart. This relic, worked 
on coarse linen in coloured crewels, is weak in 
design, crude in colouring and badly worked. It 
is interesting, however, by reason of its history. 

The ample bed-hangings of stout homespun 
linen, heavily embroidered in coloured crewels, 
flourished about this period. It is probable that 
every family possessed at least one set of these, 
and that the women of the household spun the 
flax, wove the linen and twisted and dyed the 
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NGLISH EMBROIDERY 
IN THE i6th AND 
i 7 th CENTURIES 



At the close of Mary Tudor's 
reign, the taste for the Spanish embroidery, 
which Catherine of Arragon introduced 
into England, appears to have died out. 
This work (in black silk and gold thread 
on white linen, the designs filled in with 
many lace stitches) could never have been 
very general ; few specimens of it exist, and 
these only small articles of wearing apparel, 
such as babies caps and fragments of other 
garments. In South Kensington Museum 
are two peaked caps and a jacket of this 
curious work. 

With Elizabeth's reign the taste for 
purely English embroidery revived. The 
Queen herself was no mean needlewoman, 
and many delicate and beautiful specimens 
of needlework are attributed to her ; she 
said to have left specimens of her 
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EARLY ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 



crewels for the embroidery. It seems that they 
also possessed the knowledge of transferring the 
pattern to the fabric, and the indelible line often 
remains when the worsted has perished. 

Variations of the i Tree of. Life ' pattern 
appear on most of these curtains. A series of 
hillocks of shaded blue and green or brown and 
yellow forms the ground-work of the design, 
and from it rises a stately tree bearing all manner 
of fruits and flowers : sunflowers and straw- 
berries, carna- 
tions, roses and 
thistles, and many 
other weird and 
nameless forms all 
spring from the 
same stem. 

Birds of gor- 
geous plumage 
rest in the 
branches, pecking 
convenient fruits; 
dogs chase stags 
over the rolling 
hills, and leopards 
and rabbits peer 
from behind the 
rocks. Sometimes 
a little house 
appears at inter- 
vals among the 
hillocks and occa- 
sionally a quaint 
figure, armed 
with a crossbow, 
takes aim at the 
flying stag. 

The design 
shown in No. i 
is, perhaps, the 
one most often 

met with in embroideries ot this date, and after 
that many variations of No. 2. 

No. I is generally worked in deep dark blues 
and greens, as to the foliage — the great leaves 
solid only round the edges, the centres being filled 
in with many curious stitches, stars, dots, chess- 
board squares and the like. The flowers shade 
from dark to light red as to the threefold form ; 
the misshapen rose and another nondescript 




EARLY ENGLISH CVRtMIN 
EMBROIDERED IN CREWELS 



bloom shading from deep orange to bright red. 
The thick trunk is solidly worked in several 
brownish shades, the lighter branches going off 
in a kind of loose featherstitch of uniform 
brown. Occasionally the embroidery of this 
design is carried out in shades of one colour, a 
very fine set of hangings being worked entirely 
in reds, and another in blues and greens only. 

There are a great many survivals of the * Blue 
and green' embroidery of which No. 2 is a 

specimen. 

These designs 
are chiefly huge 
leaves growing 
from a massive 
stem : the mounds 
or hillocks are not 
so apparent in 
these designs and- 
altogether absent 
in many of them. 
Some of the 
earlier * Blue and 
green' specimens 
are miracles o f 
fine stitchery. 
Unfortunately in 
the later examples 
both materials 
and embroidery 
sadly deteriorate 
— the stitch em- 
ployed becomes 
merely a coarse 
cobble. All the 
designs carried 
out in ' Blue and 
green' have 
brownish - 
coloured stems 
heavily and solid- 
ly worked in various ways. The varieties 
of stems are countless : the simplest, which 
is merely rows of flat stem-stitch of two or 
three shades, gives place in more elaborate 
work to the thick basket-stitch stem or the 
plaited stitch. The bamboo and other jointed 
stems occur less frequently, and the different 
arrangements of herring-bone stitch for stems 
are uncommon. 
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No. 3 is an unusually fine specimen of the 
earlier period. The design of the great tree 
(which in this case springs from a very inadequate 
foundation of little brown mounds) repeats itself 
at intervals across the curtain. The colouring 
of this delightful example is much more brilliant 
and varied than usual, and the treatment of the 
design shows much more originality, both as 
to colour and arrangement of stitches, than is 
usual in work of this 
period. 

A bible cover, also 
in coloured crewels on 
linen is a curious 
specimen of this 
work. In the centre 
two angels of forbid- 
ding aspect hold up 
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LONDON.— 
The 25th of 
June, 1900, 
will be a mem- 
orable day in the 
annals of art-history 
in England. On that 
day the celebrated 
Wallace Collection at 
Hertford House, Lady 
Wallace's munificent 
gift to the British 
nation, was for the 
first time opened to 
the public. If one 
wanders through the 
spacious rooms of the 
stately mansion in 

Manchester Square, one cannot but feel grateful 
to the wise foresight which had inspired the 
testatrix to stipulate that the treasures bequeathed 
by her to the nation were to be neither divided 
nor incorporated with any existing collection, 
as this clause led to the purchase of Hertford 
House and to the transformation of this mansion 




a sort of wreath, and four little figures in 
turbans and kilts (presumably the Evangelists) 
poise themselves on little hills. The usual tree, 
bearing all kinds of flowers, fills up the remainder 
of the space. 

Some distinguished writers disparage the 
embroidery of this period and pronounce it 
ridiculous in design and faulty in execution. It 
is, however, an undoubted fact that our best and 

most t h o u g h t f u 1 
workers to-day can 
find no better inspir- 
ation than these faded 
and tattered remnants 
of the past. 

Anna M. Brackett. 
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into a museum or 
unique beauty. Under 
no other . conditions 
could this marvellous 
collection have been 
seen to greater ad- 
vantage, so that the 
public will benefit by 
the separation of the 
Wallace bequest from 
the other art-collec- 
t i o n s of the Met- 
ropolis, ialthough the 
Trustees of the 
National Gallery have 
lost the unique oppor- 
{ p t ei collection) tunity of filling out the 

sad gaps of the French 
section which remains as incomplete as ever. 

To show the importance of the new museum 
to art-students and to all those who are inter- 
ested in art-history, we cannot do better than 
quote a passage from the introduction to the 
admirably arranged catalogue : — 

'The Wallace Collection was brought to- 
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